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in defence: | of + that 
ze has nothing at 
but the di ſcovery of that truth he is 
ſeeking after ; Wu” a fincere and faith: _ 
ful endeavour to ſet his arguments. . 
that light which will beſt expreſs bit 
o on ſentiments, and moſt clearly con- 

to his readers the real force of ; 
bee, He — as much. as po 
ble, what 10 take off 
their thoughts and wy ef from the 
matter in hand; and therefore aims 
at the greateſt 
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215 "a 4 can frame: even all figures 5 


an. we of | che imagination, that 
ſe, and perhaps dehight, if 
' they do not fairk 
the argument, he carefully lays afide : 
much leſs does he offer the leaſt oo. 
Fence of authority, or even the plea- 
ſures that may attend any perſuaſion, 
to weigh in the ſcale of ak. well 
knowing that theſe may injure and 
1 obſcure, but can never poſſibly add to 
ana © or help ii mind to 
percetve it much leſs fill does he 
alle himſelf 10 auge any erſonal re. 
| Pebbions or infinuation 1 
abuſing truth. * 4 RR 0 immoral 
condut7, and rai nz 1p a zeal which 
foon 1 binds the under landing, and de- 
generates into che n n 
ee ee =. WH. N 


1 „ if @ max is ds. 
e for; received and eftabliſh'd 
opinions only, ſuch as he may have 
an intereft of reputation or profit in 


opoufing 3 * my they 8 


and juſtly illuſtrate 


„ 
true, he does 10? confider ar Keb, but 
70 ate" for his own © 

7 obs 8 ce, the imagined 
ro of others; be then has little or 
ern about” the real"truth and 
e of his principles ; but taking 
them for granted, becauſe he fancies 
them important, he tries all poſſible 


ans of bringing men into #he pro- 


Non of them : conſequently Ly, as as the | 
love of truth js one wniform a 
ple diſpoſition in the Bum. ae but 
the paſſions and affeftions of men are 
infinite; he has many other methods 
of pery/uaſiori, befides hy forve of rea- 
Jon, 10 upply. Ii is. therefore of great 
| 2 2 70 him to ernbelliſb and recommend 
fone 


eloquence, and the arts of learnis 


he may very ſucceſsfully tall 
the 2 ee, of = 
#0 attend to what others bave be- 
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by all the 1 8 
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tbe truth, but ſome profitable or im- 
portant deftrine ? He nay uſefully 
excite their hopes and „ if be 


> can bur. perſuade then. that their 


ge oe upon en. 


S A is the temper and « 
"er F thoſe who contend 4 fe. what 
it call d orthodoxy, or received and 

eſtabliſhed principles as ſuch, and the 
levers and nee of 1 mere truth 
and virtue. 5855 


Wie . is not _ 2 
ed i in the reaſon and nature of things, 
but has often, and very lately, ap- 
peared to be remarkably true in fact 
and experience. The hs excellent Dr. 
Samuel Clarke /eem'd to poſſeſs every 
talent one could almoſt wiſh for, to 
promiſe ſucceſs in a ſearch after truth, 
or to recommend the practice of virtue. 
an uncommon meaſure of learning 
and knowledge in every ſcience ; ; 4 

* 260 laborious and conſtant 
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cation in the moſt judicious manner; 


if the greateſt and moſt difintereſted 
impartiality ; ih above all, the moſt 
faithful and honeſt practice of virtue 


in his whole behaviour ; if any, or all 


of theſe, can be ſuppoſed to be of any 


avail, or to give any aſſiſtance in the 


Ser truth; Dr. Clarke will 
be allowed to Hats had the greateſt 


part of theſe advantages, by all, even 
his moſt prejudiced opponents ; and T 


think there are very few who will deny 

him any of them. His excellencies — 
capacities were really ſo many and ſo 
great, that it is very hard to prefer 


any to the reſt : but thoſe which moſt 5 


fuck the obſervation of his acquaint- 
ance, erhaps becauſe ſo ſeldom found 


united with the others, were, a moſf 


conflant and even attention to any fub- 
jeft he had in view, without inter- 


ruption or confufion; and an uncom- 
mon modeſty and candour in expreſſing 
His own ſentiments, tho without the 
leaſt di ſidence or reſerve. This temper 
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at: pays _ ured him IO being drawn. 
was de x 
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5 afide. from his argument by. any im 
pertinence, paſſion, or art of bit a. 
venſaries, and enabled him to ſee thro 
their falſe reaſoning, and to paſe by 
their injuries without any emotion. 
This would have given him great ad- 
vantage, even in the cauſe of error; 
but the force. of truth in. fuch Jana 
muſs be vaſtly increaſed, coming with 
its own weight, diſentangled from 
' confuſion, and WY rs with 2 


Hon. 


With theſe 8 aud di 1p ofitions, 
Dr. Clarke has either profeſſedly or 
occaſionally wrote on the moſt import- 
ant ſubjefts, with great learning and 

judgment; ever keeping his point in 
view, faithfully ſetting it in the moſt 
Juſt and regular light, Sometimes at 
the greateſt expence of care and pains; 
with the 'utmoſt fumplicity of flile, 
plainneſs, and perſpicuity ; never urg- 
ing authority lui againſt authority, 
or to juſtify his opinions from novelty, 


the ac 5 the. bort of antiquity; 5 
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(ir) 
and always avoiding, with the nj ceft. 
caution, the leaſt perſonal refletion, 
or” any foreign digreſſions, that. his 
nents might intend to draw him 
0 Jones the Fſubjeft i in hand. n A: 1 


ny nb r 5 ae 
__—_ of all forts : ſome that 
ſhewed the ſame love of truth and 
virtue: theſe generally were con- 
vinced, or left their differences 
very ul nl. But others have. 
rai ſed an oppoſition againſt almft 
every principle he has advanced; 
ani” or  contefting ſome of” he 
plainefs and moſs important truths 
hat 1 Yo 9 his 3 4 


There was one principle” in farti- 

cular, which was with Dr. Clarke 4 
favourite point, becauſe he thought 
the foundation of all virtue and true 
religion very much deperded. upon Wer 
This was the argument à priori con 
oerning the nature "RP OE 
of apes GIN, 
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od to fate and conſider this 
ment, and to anſwer ſuch abjeflions. 
againſt it as feem to have any real. 
Weight ; particularly thoſe advanced 
in the; Diſſertation, mentioned in the = 
| Title-page : not to contend for vice 


toy; but 7 obviate Os 


The juf character on this. ocea- 
Fj given of Dr. Clarke, due to 
tbe memory of that great and hve 
man, is not intended to biaſs. any 
"one in favour of this, or any other 
doctrine  &ſpouſed by him. On the 
contrary, tba. unavoidable le efteem 
wbich every lover of truth and vir- 
ue muſt needs baue for fo. excellent 
a perſon, ought to excite the greater 
care and impartiality in examining 
the truth. of what be maintained, 

For alibo the Judgment of the judt- 
Cious, and the principles of the wiſe 
and virtuous are moſt likely to be 
rue ; yet are We le, obliged 19 
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fee and euamine for ounſelves; and 10 
admit nothing as true, or as a rule 
of our conduct, but what we evi- 
deny perceive to be ſuch, and 
therefore only obligatory an our con- 

' ſeiences. Beſides, the excellency and 
value of our principles cannot ariſe 
from the number or wiſdom of thoſe 


that eſpouſe : them; nor indeed from 


— 


their being true; but only from the 
care, . impartiality, and honeſtly with 
which they are embraced by us. 
| Truth has the ſame. force, in whoſe 
hands ſoever it is, and whoſoever 
may be the happy diſcoverer of it; 
altho its progreſs may be quicker 
under the direction of more ftilful 
0 PO 


I need only farther to be obferued, 
that altho' this argument is deſigned,” 


without formality, as & juſt and firice. 


demonſtration ; yet that the author 


„V 
ſcrupulous uſe of the ſame word in 
WE Lg OT af”. 


5 ) 
all places for the ſame idea ; becauſe 
he thought it a needleſs prec yſeneſs, 

and has taken due care that the cir- 
cumflances in which any word flands 
in different /enſes, ſhall plainly ſpew 
that ſenſe he intends, to the fair in- 
guirer: and it would be imperti- 
nent and uſeleſs, and hardly polſible, 
zo apply forme words in one ſenſe 
only. Thus particularly, reaſon eafily 
e either the faculty or objet 
of the mind; and is alſo 95 un- 
denſtood to mean ſometimes the mo- 
tive or rule Faction, and ſometimes : 
the ground and foundation of any 
truth or exiſtence. Thus al/o judg- 
ment is uſed either for the capacity 
| . or deciſion of rhe under landing. In 
s like manner neceſſity and neceſſary 
| are wſed in a relative or abſolute 
| fenſe; and are eafily underſtood to 
mean an hypothetical, argumenta- 
tive, moral, natural or abſolute ne- 
ceſſity ?y, 4s the ſeveral reaſonings re- 
quire z and can miſlead none. that 
. e 


* e 
. * . 
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( xiii ) 
willing to attend: amd abs . 
berty is not to be avoided, without an. 
 wnreaſonable Hiſfneſe or " formal” af- 
feftation. Moral inquiries eſpecially, 
which admit not of mathematical evi 
dence, muſt be attended with ſome 
difficulty and uncertainty to the care- 
leſs and vicious. They are in their 
own natures fitted . for — exerciſe of 
integrity an  fencerity in the ſearch 
of truth; and therefore the wile 
and . virtuous only ſhall underſtand, 
and he that hath ears to hear will 


hear. 70 } [3 1 


1 —_ not be lange, by any 
| thing. that. I have ſaid, to preſume 
that all wiſdom and honeſty is on this 
de the queſtion. The argument that 
I have advanced ſeems indeed to me 
to be the truth; and I am not Jen. 
Able of any aeg“ or partiality in 
my inquiries: but I well know, that 
very wiſe and. good men do not ſee. 
this ha, oning in the l 1 ah. Some 

a 


4. 
bb 00" Anil ane, de le” h 
guage of theſe papers, tho I am not 
able ro expreſs © myſelf more intel. 
Agibly. Some fee not the force of 

the argument, and yet do not deny 
the truths aſſerted > and there are 
ſome who do not perceive the firſt 
principles upon which we proceed. 
| Theſe may all be fair and bone 
inguirers after truth, tho not capa- 
ble of conviftion by any thing I can 
offer. Some do not perceive the proof 
F any real exiſtence. Some who al. 
low all truth and the exiſtence of 
God to be neceflary, ſee not that 
therefore neceſſity is the cauſe, foun- 
dation, or, reaſon of beth : which to 
me appears to be the ſame thing. 
Some again deny that all effects re- 
quire a cauſe, and have no idea of 
à neceſſary cauſe, or of any cauſe 
that is not an agent; and are con- 
tent to ſay, that God exiſts without 
cauſe; and that there is no reaſon 
or ground of truth. I fear it is 
; 24 there- 


„„ (xv) 
there 
much - ſatisfattion to ſuch as are in 
theſe ſeveral ways of thinking : but 
T ſhall be glad to afford any light 


Zo thoſe who think the ſubject worth 


their attention, and are willing to 
accept of my beſt endeavours. 


ore impoſſible for me to give 
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wegn conceming Vie and Religion oa 
by ſome late Writings. Price 6 d. 


A Diſcourſe of Natural and Revealed Religion; 7 the 


Relation they bear to each other. Price 6d. 


Two Diſcourſes : 1 The Ponte and eee of bs - 
World, the immediate Defign of Chriſtianity. With an 


. Addreſs to the Deiſts, or thoſe who deny the Chriſtian Reve- 


lation. II. The Nature and Deſign of Chriſtianity further 
conſider d, in a Diſcourſe concerning the Simplicity and Rea- 


| ſonableneſs uf the Chriſtian Inſtitution. Intended to obviate 


thoſe Prejudi inſt it, which are both the moſt common, 
and likewiſe 0 erved to have the greateſt Influence. oy 
Trowas BorT, Rector of Whinburgh in Norfolk. 


Divine Benevolence : or, An Attempt to prove that the 
End of the Diyine Providence and Government is 

the Happineſs of his Creatures. Being an Anſwer to a Pam- 
intituled, Divine Refitude : or, An Enquiry concerning 

the Moral Perfections of the Deity. With a Refutation of the 
Notions therein advanced concerning Beauty and Order, the 


| Reaſon of Puniſhment,' — ec ad Trial 
antecedent to perfect Happineſs. 


An Argument yo prove the Uni and reader of Co 
4 Priori. Price 6d. 25 whos, 2 
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tional mind, upon the conſideration of | 
part of nature, which can only be the —_ 
of this mighty Being; and therefore hey 
are utterly yr Yn excuſe, 'who do not n. 


fer the eternal power and godhead from : 


the things that are made. Nevertheleſs, if 
we would be firmly perſuaded not only of 

the actual, but of neceſſary exiſtence 
of God, we muſt take our arguments from 
the zal nature of that Being, who is 
the cauſe and author of all things. 
This is the argument à priori: The notion 
of which I ſhall endeavour to ſtate and 
repreſent, as well as I can, in the plaineſt 
and moſt intelligible manner, together with 
the great uſefulneſs and importance of it in 
all moral inquiries; and then I will faith- 
fully collect and conſider all i the objections 

wr difficulties that I have met with, or 
Y can frame againſt this way ene, 


5 Tux a ment 4 iori, is an — 
ſt: taken 75 the 2 2 ee 
s, or of truth, or of God (for in this 
5 ſtrictly and without a figure, God is 
truth, as will afterwards appear). concerning 
the exiſtence, and. neceſſary perfection, of 
that great Being, who is = cauſe and au- 
thor of all things All. truths have a ne- 
ceſſary foundation in the nature of things; 
and though they may. demonſtrate to us, 
one the other, in the way of argumenta- 
tion ; 96 are Te l and independently 


true 


N 


7 - * = 
n an neceſſary. ' Truth cannot depend 
upon any prior cauſe or being (which is the 
common miſtakes in this argument) but is 
Itſelf neceſſary in its own nature: not _ 
fary to our argument, or to account for 
certain phænomena or facts that we per- 
ceive, for this is only an hypothetical ne- 
ceſlity 3 but abſolutely and independently, as 
af our exiſtence” or conception, ſo alſo of 


the will of God himſelf. Thus alſo the 
exiſtence of God is neceſſary truth; a fat 
in the neceſſary nature of things: and where- | 
as all orber facts are by their natures, con- 
 tingent and dependent on the will of ſome 
being; this fact, and this alone, kes of 
the nature of rrutb, and is itſelf ſtrictly 
neceſſary. This ſeems not to have been duly 
attended to: The fact of God's exiſtence 
having been conſider'd together with r 
facts, which all require proofs 4 poſtertori 
whereas this only is neceſſary fuct or Saiter 
neceſſarily true a priori, or by the meg 
of its own nature, like all other truth.” 
Tus notion of the exiſtence” of God 
bang neceſſary fact, or of the nature of 
truth, ſeems. to me to give light onto 
ent a pricri. att here, it is i 
7 Lats the lane idea with- which 
ather facts are & proper ages f ür this | 
fact 18-necefſary; as all other truth is, as it 
relates to the exiſtence" of ſome ſubſtance, 
Worn a ad 3 other _—_— ; 
2 te 


ing 4 2 
e fat of God's exiſtence is anly 0 - 
be gravel. ares #riori, from the nature: of ub 
| neceſſity. Arguments 9 pyſteriori, or | 
— effects, can only prove God's exiſtence 
to be a truth or a fa; but can never provo 
it to be peceſſary truth or fas. FE 
Arx things that do exiſt, ak ie | 
cauſẽ or regſon of their exiſtence ; there muſt 
be a reaſon why they ext, rather than zoo 
dci, The will of the almighty Agent may 
N well be, and g the de or regfy of 
_ \, the exiſtence of all th CEE 


\ ar can exiſt; his own 
. is pers to ge to in dee an 


99 —.— ay by the cou (not 
indeed aather, for this ward figni ='a prior 
agent) of — apa This cg 

frivr to the e in the acta nature of 

things, as all cauſes arg to their demporary ef- 
fects; alt ugh —_—_ . 


(5) 


and dation of ell truth, truth, although not prior 
wn but in the order of our cons 


All trutb has a neceſſary foundation 
in the auturo of things, although every truth 


is independent of every thing but its own ne. 
eeffity. 


Thus the exiſtence of God, which 
is neceſſary truth, is founded alone upon its 


| or fi 


'-1 uv ade wiithey aca W 
ment, to prove the being and exiſtence of 
2 eee another matter. Our 

er, ving this, or any other truth, 
as not ſhew the fr an Pins its exiſtence ; 
far otherwiſe: The derne God, and 
all truth, depends not upon us, and mach lefs 
on our way of conceving kt but is ind. 
pendentiy n If no argument but 
4 poſteriori could prove the exiſtence of God, 
mama: do tre av ll if nothing 4 
ne da; but ſurely it would not 


the e, but founded on the higheſt 
confidering and comparing 


and neceſſity. 
to other fruths, brings to cur conception 
1 of their 5 e ſo when we 
* r firſt 
4 and confidered and compared the na- 
ture and relations of ſuch a being, we ar. 


our ideas relat- 


riye by certain and e e 
EY; APE: 1 Re: as ol ge. 


. Nevertheleſs, as the 
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. Herz now the common and 
— fallacy, cages arte © Anon — 4 

to the it; and to an argument 4 priori, 
taken from reaſonings a poſteriori, The 
8 is not prior to the ect, as no- 
can be prior to truth, although all 


iſtence, > nevertheleſs exiſt by 
ſome neceſſary 3 or cauſe z- otherwiſe 
his exiſtence is onl — like all 
other facts, and wil pear. $0 be conting * 
fibly exiſt by the willof — Hs if tk Te. 
is alſo no other. reaſon or ground of his 

14A 7 | nn | 


1 2 has a neceſſary cauſe and foundation: 
I” and we do not arrive at neceſſary exiſtence, 
= by reaſoning @ poſteriori, but at the aFual 
MM _ exiſtence only of a firſt cauſe. The nec, 
. fary exiftence of God can only be come at 
| dy the argument 4 a. priori, which does not 
q prove the exiſtence of a firſt — (that is 
1 by the exiſtence of every phænome- 
4 non) but the neceſſary nature of that Being 
i - who is the author and cauſe of all things. 
js But this objection will be anſwer d more 
4 0 by and by. + 

* In order to prove the atual exiſtence of 
2 ee and author of all things, 
1 we need go no farther than our own ex- 
| iſtence, or that of any other being: for if 
[1 any thing does exiſt, there muſt alſo exiſt 
4 ſome firſt | cauſe or author of all — 
1 But then this argument does by no means 
& | ſhew the J or foundation of his ex- 

if 

1 

N 


3 thy 
| aims adi + talents 


he does not, as that he does exiſt. But ſince 


he does exiſt, there muſt be ſome: foundation 


N of his exiſtence; and that can only be ne. 


wa which is alſo the foundation. of 
Frut | wt 
To aſſert that God does exiſt without 2 


cauſe, or that there is no reaſon, ground or 


foundation of God's exiſtence, ſeems to be 


the ſame as to ſay that he does not exi/t : for 
he muſt exiſt neceſſarily, or not at all. So 


| likewiſe, to affirm that there is no reaſon. ot | 


ground for the truth of any propoſition, is 
the ſame as to ſay, it is not true, or 


there is no reaſen for the affirmation, ſince i 


all truth is neceſſary. 0 
Ax although God, who i is by arguments 

a 2 poſteriori” proved to be the cauſe and au- 
thor of beings, muſt therefore have exiſted 
eternally, becauſe otherwiſe he could never 


have exiſted af all; yet this eternity of ex- 


iſtence does by no means ſhew the. cauſe 
or regſon of his exiſtence : for eternity is 


only 4 mode of exiſtence, as infinity alſo i 83 | 


neither of which will prove that he 


neceſſarily (for they relate not to the founda- 
tron; ny the manner of his exiſtence.) 


But ſuppoſing necgſſity to be the ground. or 


Foundation his exiſtence, it will follow 
immediately, that a neceſſary Being - muſt 


be eternal and infinite: becauſe ſuch a cauſe 
muſt have ſuch an effect; of which more 


cps Thus by 8 4 poſteriori 
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nature of things, that is, 
Heeres, we come at his necgſary 


he ne 


E rainty imagines for that is the me 


| . 0 


exiſtence, does really and moſt = 


(8) 


ene at the acl ebenes of God 


and from the nature of a firſt cauſe, or the 
by an argument 4 
exiſtence. 
THz idea of Face, is only the idea of 


the neceſſary infinite extenſion of this ants | 


Y Being; and the idea of duration is only 


eeflary Being, ae both teat ie of 


modes of God's exiſtence, not the 


ideas of nothing : neither of ſubſtance, mode, 
proportion or relation, as forne 


as 10 idee. 

Fu is leads me to obſerve, thas neceſiey 
cannot poſſibly be conceived” as a me of 
of God's exiſtence; like eternity or 
or the like: for theſe relate only to 
Manny of his exiftencs not in any re- 
to the cauſẽ: that is to ſay, God's erer 


| or thou ever fo oved; 
| A == 


doch the five 


; {6 neither is 


prove the neceſſa eternity and infinity, 
wel as ul oder nar Feten of the 


tid 


fixſt eauſe. Neceſſity therefore is not a pros. 

perty of God's exiſtence, but the ground and 
foundation of the exiſtence of his being, and 
all his properties: whereas no Property can 
poſſibly relate to the cauſe of any being's 

Tun are ſome who will readily allow, 
that all truth is indeed neceſſary, and that 
God does neceſſarily exiſt; and yet do not ſee 
that neceſſity is therefore the ground, : reaſon, 
or cauſe of truth, or of God's exiſtence; 
becauſe it is confeſſedly no author or agent, 
and has itſelf no diſtin exiftence. This 
miſtake ſeems to ariſe from inattention, and 
an incorrect connection of ſenſible things 
with objects of reaſon. Cauſe does not 
always imply agency; nor does all exiſtence 
imply an author, though it does indeed re- 
quire a cauſe. Ne 25 is, in the nature of 
its idea, a cauſe, and cannot poſſibly be 
conceived as an effect. Truth and neceſſary 
exiſtence muſt be independent of all will 
«© ng 3 and yet muſt have a cauſe or 

reaſon of proportion or exiſtence, even neceſ- 

fity. The author of all beings cannot, hime 

ſelf, poſſibly. have an author; yet muſt have 


4 foundation or reaſon of exiſtence, even ne- 


10 5 
— had ener, and of that exiſtence 4 


I cannot help obſerving in this place, that 
' thoke who are the moſt unwilling to confeſs 
that neceſſity is the cauſe or foundation of 
God's exiſtence, are yet moſt apt to recur 
to neceſſity, as the univer rſal cauſe of all things 
or actions. This, thou 3 a needleſs conceſ= 
ſion, and indeed "abfurd ſeems however to 
ſhew the natural force of our argument 4 
Priori; for as we can eaſily account for ever) 
natural effect from the agency of God and 
creatures, only inſiſting on necefit as the 
cauſe or foundation of truth and of God's 
exiſtence ; thoſe who deny this are evidently 
forced upon neceſſity as the cauſe of all things: 
plainly for this reaſon, becauſe necgſity, as 
ame cauſe, cannot poffibly be avoided. How 
much more eue then may theſe 
gentlemen admit of neceſſity as the ground of 
God's exiſtence, than be driven to it as the 
cauſe of every phænomenon in nature, to 
the deſtruction” of all religion and virtue! 

Ir has been very ingeniouſly argued, for 
the neceſſity of God's exiſtence, , that the idea 
of exiſtence being in itſelf a- ble idea, 

and yet that exiſtence being impoſſible, with 
_ out the ſuppoſition of ſome neceſſary being, 
the cauſe and author of all other exiftence ; 
it follows, that or poffibitity of any exi iſterice 

oves the nece eſſary exiſtence of ſome Being. 

it here, I think, Paſfibriity is ſadly miſap- 


phy. Petility can only relate to uncer- 
. 5 tainty 


— 


K ) 
tainty and to contingent exiflence; and is * 
ſurdly predicated of truth and neceſſary ex- 


| ara No one would aſſert the 59 1 | 


ortions and relations. The Whole 
| 5 pe bly, but certainly greater than a — 2 
and the ene e nat 


poffibly, but certainly, equal to two * an- 
gles. K Pgſiibility of exiſtence will never 17 
even actual contingent exiſtence ; e 


neceſſary exiſtence. It is too great 


reaſoning from Palſibility of — 77 — 


is, that exiſtence implies no contradiction, 
or may be, if there is a pc 
produce it) to actual exiſtence, or neceſſary 
exiſtence ; which thus, it is abſurdly ſuppoſed, 
may be or nat be. Indeed that which ap- 
pears poſſible, can never become, in its own 
nature, impoſſible : but there is no arguing 


from 11 1 0 to exiſtence. 
I am far 


aſſert the certainty of i, when carefull 
and duly attended to. But. then it my 
not be extended beyond its capacities or 
foundation; nor muſt concluſions be carried 
beyond their allowed premiſes. It is enough, 
1 ch 2 75 ence and care we may arrive at 
ſuch kno 7 * as our capacities 
will reach, anc peg. or us. 


ALL 5 that we have | 
faculties capable of di 2 the difference 


between truth and falſhood. To imagine 


5 that nevertheleſs we may be deceived in 


CG 2 8 matters 


wer ſufficient to 


rom ſuppoſing the deception f 
our knowledge of truth; on the contrary, I 
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matters of real ſcience; is to deſtroy all our 

foundations of knowledge, and to make all 
inquiries vain. If truth, and right, and rea- 
ſon, is one idea in the divine mind, and quite 
another in the human underſtanding, there 


can 70 us be no rule of truth, right, or rea- 


ſon: neither can we poſſibly ſay or imagine 


What 2590 e ideas are in the ſupream intel- 


lect: and ſo all enquiries after truth and vir- | 
tue, are uncertain, fooliſh, and uſeleſs: and 


if zhoſe are ſo, which are the beſt and higheſt 


(T had almoſt faid the only) things that are 
worth our concern ; much leſs is there any 
certainty or knowledge to be acquired in 


other matters, which muſt therefore he rec- 


koned infinitely more vain and uſeleſs. If 
truth, right, and reaſon, which are the pro- 
per objects of the underſtanding, and as we 
think capable of ſtrict demonſtration, as far 
as we can go, are nevertheleſs uncertain 
ideas, and mere deluſion; how unhappy are 
we, to be left in our higheſt concerns to 
arguments of bare facts or probabilities, in 
which we know deception is very po/ible, 
and errors and miſtakes the 12 of 
men! But I hope we may affirm the con- 


trary to be the truth: and that the condition 


of every intelligent Being, and particularly 


of the human race, is more happy and wor- 
thy of a wiſe and good creator. Surely the 


facts and probabilities we converſe with, are 


realities, or at leaſt ſueh deceptions as can- 


not hurt us, becauſe their realities or ap- 
. pearanceg 


| 


4 


pearances are ſuch as were defigned God 
to engage our affections and apt by Gol 
ing to our beſt apprehenſions: But our ca- 
pacities of reaſon and underſtanding were 
given us on purpoſe to diſcern truth and the 
obligations of virtue. And as truth and rea- 
ſon are the only objects of the underſtanding, : 
it cannot be, that "the determinations of this 
ſupream faculty of intelligence, ſhould be 
liable to error or miſtake, when we faith- 
fully uſe it, and cautiouſly conclude no far- 
ther than we really diſcern, _ 58 
Tux degree of excellency or perten 
of the underſtanding, conſiſts not in the 
degree of certainty with which it perceives 
truth, which really admits of no degrees; 
but in the degree of its capacity to diſcern 
other or more truths. So far as it has pleaſed 
God to endue men with underſtanding, the 
truths which they perceive, are the ſame 
ideas in the human, and in the divine mind. 
Where the ideas differ, one ſpirit perceives 
farther than another: or men, which is v 
common, conclude without premiſes, haſtily 
or viciouſly. Thus what is really underſtood 
to be poſſible, without miſtake, cannot, in 
the nature of things, be impoſſible ; that 
which is really underſtood to be true, can 
in no caſe be falſe; and that which is un- 
derſtood to be truly impoſſible, can by no 
power or contrivance become poſjible. Things 
may be blended, partially conſidered, or taken 
as truſt ; and ſo "OP may be hardly or 


2 


14 ) FD 
"aps not 4 e by us; or we 
ay fondly or e uouſly determine: But 
this js our own Fault, and not to be charged 
upon our narrow capacities, or the uncertain 
natures of things. 
Ar truth and all moral obligation is i 
founded upon neceſſiey, and admits not of 
probable, only neceſſary evidence. So far as 
we perceive theſe, they are the infallible na- 
tures of things, and the invariable rule of 
all rational =: Sian The deceptions that 
our ſenſes are liable to, can neyer interrupt 
this knowledge. Whatever is underſtood to 
be demonſtrably true, or a rational obliga- 
Fen, is certainly %, and the rule of our 
duty, however ſenſible appearances | may be 
miſtaken. Therefore, by the way, the ex- 
thence of God, and all moral obligation, has a 
ſecure foundation in truth and reaſon, what- 
eyer uncertainties attend other enquiries : 
and more particularly, however we may 
or contingent facts 
and me net. from the relations, pro- 
- portions, and fitneſſes of which, as w 
appear to us, all oral obligations ariſe; 
we can never iniſtake the obligations them — 
ſelves, becauſe they ariſe not from the na- 
tures of things, e than as we appre- 
hend them: or rather that nature of thin 77 
Which conſtitutes our obligations, particularly 
includes our capacities and apprebenſſons. But 
this reaſoning would lead me of from the 


* of wy; preſent enquiry. To regu 
then, 
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prove as K « ex- 
of du- 


caufe, moſt evidently 
iltence of their author, in ſofne part 


tation; nay, fuppoling that they conftanthy 


need the fam e ſupporting influence, they 


Ye et hat maker does now exiſt, and 
at leaſt coeval with their duration : and 


Aer, the u ok - of this firſt 
cauſe, plainly infers that he did aways exiſt ; 
otherwiſe he could never have Exiſted. / yu 
vertheleſs theſe phænomena may poſſibl 
 delufions; and no wonder if in ſome degree 
do certainty deceive our narrow en 


cities: but above all, if there be really no 


cauſe or foundation of God's exiſtence; neither 
can there be any cauſe or foundation ef His 
duration: for however theſe phenomena may 
be allowed to prove his exr/fence, they can ne- 
ver poflibly be thought to be the 20 or rea- 
fon of his Being or duration, neceſſity only, 
as before, can be that cauſe or ran: and 
co is ſufficient foundation for the divine efe#= 

y. Every ect will continue as long as the 


bak of it continues to operate: and there 
fore all contingent being will endute as long 
e ono 0 - 


. 
= 
— — noe — — — 
8 2 „„ 
* gh 2 LE 


. 
as God, who is the author and cauſe of that 
exiſtence, wills its duration; and therefore 
God himſelf will continue to exiſt as long 
as neceſſity, which is the ground and reaſon 
of his exiſtence, continues to operate; that is, 
neceſſarily for ever. N 
Ix is moſt evident then, that if neceſſity 
be the ground of God's exiſtence, it auſt 
y take place throughout all duration: 
for ſuch a cauſe muſt have a conſtant uni- 
form effect at all times; and therefore only 
God is properly eternal, from everlaſting to 
everlaſting; becauſe the reaſon: of his exiſtence 
muſt neceſſarily be always the fame. Some 
have indeed pretended to affirm that neceſſity 
itſelf may be a contingency, and require alſo a 
cauſe or foundation; but thus I take to be a mere 
fiction of oppoſition. It is to aſk why nece/- 
' ſity is neceſſary? and to doubt whether nece/- 
fity itſelf will continue. Theſe abſurdities are 
too groſs to be admitted into conſideration. 
 WirTrovrT this argument @ priori, no 
proof can poſſibly be given of God's eternal 
' paſt duration: for although he does now 
exiſt; yet there being no reaſon, or founda- 
tion of his exiſtence, he may poſſibly in ſome 
time paſt not have exiſted : and although 
that is inconſiſtent with his preſent exiſting ; 
ſo alſo is his preſent exiſtence abſurd, 158 
out cauſe or reaſon; much leſs can his fu- 
ture duration be inferr'd from his preſent ex- 
iſtence without cauſe or reaſon: for he may 
full as probably, the next moment, ceaſe 5 
8 AS 7 | exil 


4 
4 


l 
exiſt without cauſe or reaſon.” ey OL” 
is, of there is really no cauſe or foundation of 
his exiſtence, it is a demonſtration that he 
never did or can exiſt: and all the evidence 
of his exiſtence taken from the apparent 
phænomena that we converſe with, may, and 

indeed upon that fu — muſt, deceive. 
us; and ſo all our concluſions and reaſon- 
ings, even thoſe taken from our own exiſt- 
boa are mere chimeras : To ſuch abfurdities 
are we driven by: denying} the: nn of the 
ene a priori. - 
Non can we better ſucceed i in proving the | 
_— m_— 2 God. This world, and 
univerſe, proves indeed the 
— of fome firſt aa and au- 
thor in that part of ſpace wherein they were 
2 or do exiſt 5 but they cannot be 
idenc e een 
— 3 of ſpace; and being 
themſelves finite, do not therefore infer in- 
nity. Much leſs can they prove the neceſſary 
infinity of the Deity: for thoſe. things that 
themſelves exiſt by his will and power We 
cannot poſſibly be conſidered as any cauſe'or 
foundation of his exiſtence. The only proof 
INTER infinity of God, gut be 
| the neceſſity of this exiſtence, | This indeed 
conſidered, - as it really is, as the cauſe or 
reaſon of the divine exiſtence, does plainly; 
infer ab/olute-infinity : for this cauſe cannot 
Fare ar os — forts of 1 — only ; 
take 
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ke place neceſſarily in all ſpace; and con- 
_— be the af T7] * abſolute infi- 


. And as all contingent nt exiſtence takes 
in that ſpace wherein the author 


of © wilh it to exiſt; fo Ga? cexiftence-minſt 


take place in all ſpace wherein the cauſe or 
of his exiſtence, which is neceſſity, 


operates; and that is hout a/{ ſpace. 


Some indeed, in order to avoid the force of 


this argument, have thought fit to deny the 

extenſion even of this infinite Being. This is 

not only an abſurdity in terms, but amounts 
to a flat denial 1 


for 1 lee not the Teaſt difference bet 


iſting no where, and not exiſting at all. I — 
not farther enlatge on this argument, 
cauſe it differs very little from the former. 
Axor RR natural perfection of God, 
which can alone be proved by this argument, 
is the divine uniry. This has ever been al- 
low'd in all times; and under all diſpenſations, 
by the worſhipers of the true God, to be 
an eſſential perfection of the Deity, and the 
foundation of all true religion. And however 
— lately, for the fake of ſome Wrede 
—— — 


out Wy Ie: —_— 22 & are 
hict imply the dei of 


— 


2 
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_— W and inaintained; "Ta 
however the unity of God to be a 


0 Tur exiſtence of thoſe things 


— 
this argument 2 eee 
we Con 


verſe with, or of the unixerſe, proves indeed 


that there is at {raft ſome one Heing, re = 
the: cauſe or author of it: and; ne u 
this ſenſe neceſſary, to account for 
nomena. But this will by no means prove 
that they are the 
for it does not 


GET 


_ ſphere, and mageren of dees 
erwiſe. They 


extended with them. Nay, Lee no abſur- 
dity 8 _ y -be alſo pra- 
perly and actualiy erer 
theſe their works 2 
riori can never prove them to be ſo. Hut all 


zear that there may nat 
| of authors, each of is 
operations; afting each in his 


inite, cho 


_ "atleaſt > eh 8 and 


this gives us not the leaſt evidence, that the 4 


cauſe and author of thele-phanomena isreally 8 
one Being, one only ſuprerne God. How then | 


ſhall we prove 
portant article of all true reli 


This does ind. prove it 


3 
the e „ 


being the 


muſt be . 


and maintain tis muſt im- 
-I fee 455 4 
evidence hut from the ment a fri 0 
; does in Lacke 
if neceſſity, confidered a8 a can be the 
undution of Gad's exiſtende; ail 
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62) 
be-but one truth of alia. 


— or of — is one only equa- 
iy or proportion. It may be the equality 
dr Proportion of a greater or Jeſs magnitude; 
nevertheleſs it is not a greater or /cſs _— 
or proportion, but one - only -proporti 
equality: as the three 2 — a triangle _ 
equal to two right angles, with a /ameneſs. of 
equality, if I may ſo ſay; and as ice two | 
er f as our, once only and for euer, tho 

often applied. Thus it is abſurd to 


ren —— ct Or tuo eternities; 
for they muſt neceſſarily coincide + and ſo 


the exiſtence of God being neceſſary truth, 
\neceſſity cannot be the coup or foundation of 
tuo exiſtences, but of one only; for this plain 
e 6 exiſtence, cauſed by ne- 
Jy, 2 ke * yp as it 
imu£t' produce get xccordi e 
eee 
being . many contin- 
gent Beings- may exiſt as he wills to exiſt; 
and therefore alſo neceſſity being capable only 
e 
| one a neceſſary cauſe. Necę 
can ects ; _ 
g r fue 
| Being to exiſt; for they would nevertheleſs 
coin SIR EY n becauſe neceſſar 
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725 i flac 
* Being, neceſſity. \. n 
Tux are yet ſeveral other natural per- 
Sens of the Deity, which remain to be 
cConſider d, as deducible from cis ag ment 
but they differ from the former ſeveral ways. 
Hitherto the argument à priori has been ap- 
plied (only. to prove the 1 . 
pry and unity of God, all Which 
erly belong to is ſubſtance, b K. * 
off. „ agency, , Power: Wi, » 
mr NC theſe arc N DETIEC $ jw; 
therefore derive from the ſame cauſe or rea- 
Fon, which is neceſſity, but do not appear 
exactly in the ſame light. The ſpirituality 
of God 3 is conſequent upon, bis aeg 
and agency ;-and therefore is not to be con- 
ider d as a diſtinci perfection. I ſhall pro- 
| oed then to ſhew. 1 argument, that 
Sad is neceſſarily an agent. 
Tux idea of neceſſary: exiftence has been 
as: not only to be a poſjible- idea, but a 
neceſſary truth. Contingent . exiſtence alſo. I 
a is both po/ib/e and real. But this can- 
not , unleſs we firſt ſuppoſe ſome 
necgſſary exiſtence, who may produce this 
—. . Being, as I have before obſerved. 
Now this fr and neceſſary Being, or author 
and cauſe. of all other Being, muſt be an 
Agent in this production, or elſe the contin- 
gent Being will be a neceſſary. effect of this 
tet Beings s even while it is yet n 


4 


(=) . 
Seen a Bice Bag muſt be equally 
neceſſary with one ys or — 
founded upon t 1 | 


noceſſarily be an ge. 
an e, nec as it is the 
Foundation of 2 — e uſt 
alſo be the ground. of his wgeney. I think l 
need not add, that God is not therefore a 


_ meceſſa t. r 
rſary agent, ( J 


in 3 as agency | 2 
motion and aftjvity;) but only aceofarily an 
* which is very different. 


3 1 _ r fre 
2 its not of degrees, is in its 
nature fimple, uniform, and perfect; there 
being no difference between one agent and 
0 , but in the igfances of their agency. 
80 far as any being is free, or has f mori 
and activity, 10 far only it is an agent: and 
ſo far as it is reftraimed or over ruled, ſo fat, 
and in thoſe i ſtances it is not an agent, but 

| ubject to the agency of other beings. 'There- 


fore the perfection of God's agency does not 


conſiſt in his acting more freely than other 
agents in thoſe inſtances wherein they are 
Allowed to act at all; but in being ſubject 5 
to no impediments or reſtraints in any in- 


neee that - "yy be ee or above the 


power. FP 


5 power to = bee 
—— WT 
agency, but u upon my make and — of 
and the loſs of my legs takes not away my 
ency, which I before exerted in 1 | 


2 — 3 I 
fore in degree of agen ſtrictly | is none; f 
or rather, all age, a8 ſuch, is perfect : 
but that Being 8 p ſtiled a per- 
fect agent, who has alſo all inowleds e and 
power. This then muſt be of the one 
meeſſary eternal and infinite agent. 
ALL knowledge relates to truth and a, 
there being no — bj = of the ſenſe or 
underſtandin ow all fa, except 
that neceſſary Sc of God's exiſtence, — 
the mere —— the will of God, 
cannot but be known to him. And ſince 8 
is the one neceſſary Being, who is the author 
of all things that ds or can exiſt; he muſt 
neceſſarily know all fad and ' exiftences, 
which ate no other than the cer tion of his 
own will and power. The actions of all 
dependent beings are neceſſarily done in his 
_ univerſe, and under his inſpection, and are 
therefore neceſſarily known” to him; as all 
the ech of them are the pro ictions of 
own will. All truth is neceſſary, and the 
knowledge: of it is in proportion to the 
oporicy und dev nue of any Bing 


tellgent of all truth. He is not indeed the 


1 6 33 
Any - degree ob intelligence in nature proves 
— — to be in the firſt author of all 
things. As ſurely therefore as there is any 
idea of truth in any mind, fo ſurely is the 
origin of all intelligence in the divine mind. 
Our underſtandings, as well as aur exiſtence, 
and all other our are neceſſarily 
limited by the will of our maker : but the 
1 of God muſt be neceſſarily 
; becauſe this, as all the other natu- 
ions of the Deity, is founded on 
nece , which cannot be the cut or rea- | 
fon o any and limited intelli 
but extends neceſſarily to all truth; no. 
reaſon can poſſibly be given à priori, or as 
founded in the divine nature, for any degree 
of kn in God, but muſt neceſſarily 
Poffible knowledge. n | 
«oor ors ag prove: God's knowledge as 
fir as theſs phenomena extend, or ſeem to. 
require, but no farther : it is only 4 2 
that we can ſtrictly prove that the divine 
er is properly infinite. All truth 
is neceſſary univerſal, extending to all 
things at: truths. do ann 4 relate; 
Aae, ſuppoſes, and is perfectly e 
with all offer truth: even ſo the great and 
neceflary fruth and fact of God's exiſtence. 
and perfections extends to ll truth; is, as by 7 
may ſay, coeval with it, and neceſſarijy in- 


_ 


uber of — en 2 | 


neceſſity: — He is a qr priory 222 
nite living Intelligence ; and therefore as 
ſome. — are the objects of our finite 
5 — all truth is neceſſarily. the 
ET 9363 unde 8. 44 | 
II remains that we apply 1 6 
argument to prove the : 
power. ſuppoſes Ns r 
ing of power — phyfical ſenſe, — 
. or wee, y the effect; but 
of active er, or it cauſe; of effetts; 
Now ORE has all — > sf of 
thing bas exiſted, does or can exiſt but by 
his power and agency, is evident from bs 
being the only. cauſe and author of all things: 
but The phænomena, or this univerſe which 18 
we ſee, or imagine to exiſt; will prove no | | 
| 
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more power in God than is fifficient to have 
Prone them, and to continue them in 
Ro nay, I fear it will not prove ſo 
muc Fg it does by no means follow, that 
becauſe; He has . and maintain 'd 
hitherto theſe — he: F 
fore He has, and will continue t to oi the 
ſame power of producing a lile phanome+ 
1 or oh continuing to maintain theſe, 
Hower 1 God — to Un TITER 2 
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| the preſent 25 curable 
they are far enough From. 


power to be infinite” 
1 a wad which is not only 


contrary to all and appearance, but 
indeed impoſſible ; hereby power 
would be en which is abſurd. Nay 


farther yet, if K be aid, chat all gings that 
have been, do, or can exiſt, wich afl their 
powers and ca capacities neeeſſurily 
from his wül and power, he muſt therefore 
have all o 1 ene 1 this is ſur from 

vin he ele infinite. and 
almight „power; and is Indeed atllrting ne 
— an that God ean do all chat he can 
do: Which being unknown and indletermi- 
nate, is not fea oving 2 no, 
n bee what he 
Has already exerted. But if we any 1 
argument 4 priori, and make wi” 
ground and reaſon of his power, . 
Dee ade mae eee rfect 
1 th 

ton too peg, oe Being; and continent d 
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* Sunn ito; me to be the nature 


and for ende of the 1 Priori, applied 
te the exiſtenee natural per rfettions of 
Zo e which this gre e ao 


demoniſtrated ; that there does neceſlartt 
wery one, eternal, infinite, all=wiſe, and. 
mighty Being; whoſe exiſtence and e 
tion is founded upon necefity, as all truth is. 
IT 8H AtL now, as 1 ptopoſed, endeavour to 
ſhew che great uſe and importance of — 
cocaine: in all moral a cn Se 


Seth. 2 2. Tus ſincere and falthfol belief of 
an infinite, eternal, all-wiſe, and almighty 
author and ditector of all things, has evef 
been accounted a firſt iple of all true 
religion; and very ly. For altho' the 

foundation of all tion to #oralrty. of - 
right abtion is indeed neceſſary ; and, like 
all truth, / 
© God, or of any ot - truth 3 it being 
— redjnable to act reafonably, whats 
ever elſe is true or falſe ; yet the 
and felon of God being alſo. — 
truth; and our dependance upon him being 
alſo — 4: this truth cannot be incon- 
Hiftent vrith that; and our right action muſt 


r eee 
1 7 


be in dance m eee 
who bat aue pan us all our pow 
— ndenbe elne can 


ections of that fate re which he 
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-» Here only can we fix a cert: 


| „ ; that as all 1 and all exiſtence 
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of our ſtedfaſt and 


eee e e and ad. 


vantageous e cee -w. e 

eiple of the exiſtence and perfection of God 
fixed upon the moſt certain —. infallible 
foundation? And what foundation can poſ- 
fibly be fo ſure as necgſſity itſelf? Great and 
many are the evidences of the actual Being 
and perfections of God, taken from the 

beauty, order, magnificence, and uſefulneſs 
of the things which do appear; and in 


theſe we may and ought to delight ourſelves | - 


continually. But, alas! how little do we 
ſee or conceive! How: liable are we to de- 
luſion and miſtake! And above all, how 


| far ſhort do all our perceptions and imagi- 


nations come of abſolute infinity and per- 
- fetion ! The Almighty is not to be mea- 


ſured even e for his power 


and 


ions are till the ſame, not de- 
cad or leflened by any thing that he has 


done, or indeed can do: for his power and 
perſections are infinite, Theſe phznomena 


with which we converſe, or all that we can 


imagine, will only carry us in the effects 
to a cauſe and author ſufficrent. to produce 
them ;\ but can Jha ant ns. 


| abſolutely infinite and eternal, the almighty 


EP Awe foals and all e 
equal . A concinſirs by any means. 
> and folid 


muſt 


0 20 . 
e or — iy u 6 
is rather true. than falſe ; rather exiſts than 
does not exift ; this great tcl, alſo of the 
divine exiſtence muſt, in like manner, have 
ſome ground or foundation, which can be 

no other than neceſſity, as we have ſeen; 
the ground and foundation of all truth. 
| Upon this everlaſting rock may we ſafely 
build our dependance for all the perfections 
of the Deity. From this cauſe or foundation 
will infallibly ariſe, as we have demon- 
ſtrated, the 9 infinity, unity, perfett 
wiſdom, and almighty power of God. Indeed 
the moral perfections of the Deity cannot be 
a e the ſame argument: * theſe 
are t encouragements and rts 
to us wie ra practice of virtue. But altho' . 
theſe moral r 
their nature Ka, capable of proof a 
ori; yet are theſe natural perfections, which 
have 4 priori been proved to be — — | 
the only mediums by which the moral pate. 
fections can be proved at all. Thus 
MoraAL1TY is the practice of reaſon. 
Every Being is morally excellent in propor- 
| eo £ he catch ds all his — | 
the practice of reaſon or in right action. 
This is not the place to enter any farther 
into the criterion of virtue, or rule of right 
in our moral conduct. Every - man's own 
conſcience faithfully conſulted will ſuffici- 
ently direct him. Agency indeed is neceſ- 
_ to conſtitute a * 3 | 
an 


(5). 
und het om tural pc 
of acting wrong as well as — The powers 
and perfeftions of God are, as we ſeey: inf. 
nite, and admit of no limitation: never= 
theleſs he is alſo neceſſarily an agent, and 
therefore muſt have a — At power of 
doing good or evil. And therefore it is, be- 
cauſe his 7a] character muſt depend upon 
his <0il], that his moral perfection cannot be 
a priori, or from neceſſity. This 
2 Ko ye But as we afe fure that 
is natura ions are nec and in- 
finite, and be muſt n glen all 
things to be as they really are, and he maſt 
alſo ſee the neceſſary obligations to all right 
and reaſonable actions in all circumſtances, 
and muſt —4 in his infinite ſudgment, 
truth to falſhoed, right to wrong, reaſonable 
to urreaſonable action; and moreover muſt 
be infinitely removed from all Poſſible paſſion 
or Affection, which might be a motive con- 
 trary to reaſon; we cannot bat conclude 
with full aſſurance, equal to any demon- 
tration, tho built indeed upon moral cer- 
tainty only, that this almighty and _ 
Being ever bas acted, dhe and will act, in 
all caſes and circumſtances, according to 
perſacs reaſon and truth: and that as due 
are morglly excellent fo far as we /aithfully 
 eavour tof practiſe virtue in our ee 
fate, in proportion to our imperfott - 
cities; God therefore has truly all moral per» 
 fedtion, as he ever acts, in his profect” man- 
; : | „ 
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ier, with infinite ca 
reaſon 28 truth. 

Tuis argument dite, Foy: 
wh all contradi8tion the' hs 
nd 4 indeed d ly "diffoulty, that” ſome! 


Is CV! 


7 e. * f. ident, . e 1 and 


may eaſily bh caſes (and it cannot be 
denied that they cn come to paſs) 
wherein vet _ pleaſure ane" te 


no _extrinfie ſupport” of virtue and truth: 
nay, it is cafy to ſuppoſe inſtances wherein 
all the happineſs, perhaps exiRonce, of im- 
erfect beings may be and extinguiſh d 
the faithful | perſeverance of truth and 
virtue, if there were not aſſuredly a Bein, 
o infinite power and goodneſs," reaſon a 
truth, to füpport and reward them Nd the 
_ end, for their reſolution and inte rity. 
Were there not ſuch a Being 4 FPD« 
| 8 oh. | | of 
4 0 eit and exi 
pn Tie of eh" 20 vir ne? Por 
: hat indeed is truth and virtile te any c. 
Toto” a 5 tional 


framing juft and true notions 2 


Hmes ey in all eee and yet there 
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tional and ſenfible being, who muſt give u 
his very happrneſs and exiſtence in yl 4 
| 1 it? —But can we allow. that 4 


fonable; roſinably 7 This is too: groſs 
=_—_ * are Boſs eros of It muſt therefore 
be a neceſſary truth, that there does exiſt 
ſome mighty Being, to ſecure the practice 
of virtue, and deliver the moral world from 
inevitable moral confuſion. : Nevertheleſs this 
would the caſe, if the exiſtence of God 
were not neceſſary truth ; and this moral ab- 
furdity would by no means prove that ſuch 
rm. wary) wig for * no conſtr 
quence from reaſonableneſs of moral vir- 
tue, to the exiſtence ct. God, neither if 
there was, is that any cauſe or foundation of 
God's exiſtence : nor will the mere 5 
exiſtence of God ſave this great moral gþ- 
 furdity; for if the non-exiftence of God be 
a pgſſibility, or if his exiſtence is = 
ſary, al he abdurdicy will All remain: fo for 
the poſibility of an abſurdity is 8 e 
If it were poſſible that the pract 
ſon could be, in any caſe, in ef it 
would be the higheſt Auch. 80 neceſſary 
is it to admit the argument 4 priori con- 
_ cerning the Being and perfections of God, 
or that neceſſity. is the ground and n, Fo 
th God's exiſtence and p „ 
ANOTHER, very great uſe of this argu- | 
ment is, to ſilence effectually all objections | 
104 weben af ee Writers. No . 


\ os other 


1 44 © 


Do 3) 
| es arguments can 2 it. A 
poferiort, from viſible 
s, is defective; for, belides that they 
really do not reach to neceſary. exiſtence 


= aal perfection, they may moreover 


be denied real exiſtence, or be ſuppoſed to 
proceed from an infinite ſeries of cauſes and 
effects; which can never be diſproved by 
him who only inſiſts upon 1 thing's 
having a cauſe, and denies the nece/ary- en- 
ien of ſome one firſt cauſe... ""Thoke in- 
who will perſiſt in denying all real 
exiſtence, or the neceſſary relation and de- 
pendence of cauſes and effects, cannot be 
diſputed with at all: But if theſe are al- 
low d, no arguments but ſuch as are taken 
from the nature of neceſſary exiſtence can 
be effectual. How can he confute the eter- 
nal exiſtence of matter, or the accidental 
concourle of atoms to the production of the 
univerſe, who believes thats the Maker. of all 
things does himſelf exiſt without cauſe or 


reaſon ; and may therefore w#hout cauſe ceaſe 


to exiſt ? 1 iy that the ex;/tence of God 
is itſelf an accident, and quite unarcountable ? 
. * 
anecejary irut auth, As EVI ang: as 
certain as any other true relation or propery 
e neceſſity; what pre- 

or refuge is leſt for atheiſm, or any - 
5 5 Here is ground ſufficient for 

creation and e of all things. This 

5 r 
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J ner, for every phænomenon. 80 far As we 
can diſcern, we ſhall ever find in all the 

works of God, the marks of infinite power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs ; and where our un- 
| derſtanding fails us, we may ſafely conclude 
that all is juſt and right, becauſe this moſt 


excellent and perfect Being does neceſſarily 


exiſt. Atheiſm itſelf will be confuted by the 


infallible aſſurance of God's neceſſary exiſt- 
ence; and all objections and difficulties 
about the nature and order of the creation 
will vaniſh, when we remember the infinite 


| Perfections of this neceſſary Being. 


Bur once more: This argument will be 
found of great uſe in our reception and be- 


lief of all true revelation. This always ſup- 


poſes the exiſtence of a ſupreme intelligent 


Agent, who is to give us particular notices 
of his will. Now, in the firſt place, thus 


only can be aſcertain'd this neceſſary foun- 


Gation; and the Fare ee cannot be 


more ſecure than the ground it ſtands upon. 
When this firſt — of the exiſtence 
and perfections of God is ſure and firm, it is 
the greateſt encouragement for us to hearken 


to any diſcoveries of his will. Thoſe who ar- 
gue only @ poſteriori, can only build their 


evidence upon actual and apparent exiſtence; 


and upon indefinite perfections; which will, 


I think, be ever attended with ſome doubts 
and \Uncertainties' but 5 our ument a 


. 1 fe ) 


EN OY as in all revelation and diſco» 


eee will, there will be cons 


ſtant need of exerciſing our beſt and moſt 
faithful judgment, that we may perceive the 


evidences, and underſtand the true ſenſe of 


the revelation; here will be an unſpeakable 


advantage in our inquiries ; as we ſhall; be 


certain and ſecure in the it and main 


principles of all true religion, the neceſſary 
nature and perfections of God, and his true 
and moral rectitude: from whence 
we n gate) conclude, that all true reves 
„and the true meaning of every diſco» 
how muſt be conſiſtent with, and agreeable 
to theſe neceſſary and divine truths; and fo 
we ſhall have an infallible rule to conduct 
us in examining the evidences, and inquiring 
into the enſẽ of all revelation. This certainty 


have not thoſe, who are leſs clear and ſecure 


in the nature and perfections of God; whoſe 
arguments reach no farther than poſſibilities 
probabilities, or at moſt; to the actual exiſtence 


of the Deity, without cauſe, ground, or reaſon, 


To this, I apprehend, muſt chiefly be at- | 


x tributed the looſe, indeterminate, or abſurd 
notions, that are lo often received and main- 


| mined by the believers of revelation. . They 
have no certain fix d ground to proceed upon, 
and therefore are expoſed to every deluſion, 


No wonder; they begin ogly where reaſon, 


and truth, and certainty end; and ſo have no 
rational foundation wheneoi. to build their 
faith and ** Truth and reaſon muſt be the 


Fa ground 
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(36) xt 
ground of all our dependence then we thay 
_ rationally attend to, and obey all the other 
diſcoveries of the divine will; but if we neg. 
lect this f/f. and take all | 
truth to be went, and not worth our inqui- 
ries; and thereupon begin at revelation,” and 
frame ull our principles upon thar, neither 

truly believed or underſtood ; we muſt needs 
have very uncertain opinions about the moſt 
important truths, and be ever floating and 
doubting about the rule of our moral conduct. 
| Hence thoſe falſe, cruel, and impious no- 
tions of the Deity, uttered and in upon 
dy ſome believers; ſuch as could never be 
deduced from the mere light of reaſon, how 
_ miſtaken ſ6ever: they could never have been 
taught or received, but under pretence of 
ſome arbitrary ſuperfiitions reverence, inde- 
penidenit of reaſon or — Hence 
thoſe doubts of ſome orthodox" believers 
concerning the firſt | principles of natural 
religion, the unity of God, and the neceſſa- 
"moral differences of actions; truths which 
wiſe and ſober Heathens never doubted 
of. Hence thoſe gloomy fears and dreadful 
2 s of even good men, leſt the all. 
wiſe and moſt bountiful Creator ſhould act 
uhreaſonably and untindly towards his imper- 
fe and dent creatures; and thoſe no 
leſs abſurd and gwoundle 5 
of fome, in the arbitrary partial fondneſs 
of an infinity hoy and da Bing nn 
* * . : | 

0 


Dion! 


3 E a 
of theſe his favoarites. But far be it from the 


Almighty Judge udge of the univerſe'to act thus ! 
far; as fru from falbood, e, 


S 

- ITAISC | received in its full force 
and exrent, would effect ually { Ry We 
Sa at e hep EE Here 
den let us hold, Whatever true or falſe re- 
velations are made to us, ot wi im- 


poſed upon us; that chere is, as ſure as truth 
. one infinite, eter- 


nal, alli, and almighty Being, the au- 
thor und cauſe" of all things, 
knows all rrunb and all 


, and who 


Ge rae, and end ia ads men v 8. 


baue, e ee eee his 


_ creatures #indly, righteou/ly, and reaſonably, 


in all ſtates and circumſtances for ever. And 
when theſe principles are fixed 3 
our minds 3 ſure and certain vid 


God vouchſafed us, beyond the natural dic- 
rates of our reaſon, may be attended to with 
due reverence, and faithfully obeyed. There 
can be no danger of receiving any principles 
* — drvine aut  contraty to the nature 
of Gund; nor of dbſerving any 


renn and 


che genuine dictates of reufon + but cvery 


Egnification of the will and favour of the 


Almighty 


who ſees and 


| and ib, All: diſcoveries of de will ef 
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foundation ; that of te. neceſſary Dae a 


being only to evince and maintain 
free from any - perſonal or. particular oppoſi- 
tion, I ſhall take notice only of /uch as ſeem 


e 


Wt SE Su mg". 


5 virtue. . I may * e. 


ee en true principles of natural feli- 
| tion; and ſo leceflarv 
is this argument à priori to fix and eſtabli 
natural religion upon the ſureſt — 


e 1 hawk: fot. the: ans ood — 


3 cata j to 
light I am able; and I have choſe to do it 


in the ſhorteſt manner, that the truth or 


miſtale of the reaſoning may moſt eaſily and 
plainly appear. I have omitted nothing 


that ſeem'd- material, tho' there is great room 
left to enlarge and improve the ſubject. All 


that remains is, to conſider and reply to os 


objections that have been formed again ſ this 
argument with perhaps very. different views. 
Some very. ingenious and thinking perſons 
have, no doubt, felt real difficulties upon this 
ſubject: ſome have had great prejudices 
againſt this doctrine, as bearing hard upon 
received important principles that they are 
unwilling to give up: and ſome, I fear, have 
oppoſed--it from worſe motives, which 1 
chuſe not to name. However, m — i 


wo: hve: one. weight, and have in an 


(39). 


difirtiincs" or writing, or 
my own mind, without refer! 

the perſons or performances that may have | 
brooght theſe objections to my conſideration. 


Sets. 3 One miſtake upon this ſabjedt | 
7 Ne the rceiving that the exiſtence of 
God, as a firſt cauſe and author, is neceſſary 
to account for the preſent phznomena, and 
the nature of cauſe and effec? ; but yet deny- 
ing that therefore the of God is in 
itſelf neceſſary, or that 1 is the ground 
or reaſon of his exiſtence. 
_ IT is very true, that this reaſoning will not 
12 the i neceſſity of God's exiſtence. That 
te another fort of neceſſity ; a neceſſity 
we a poſteriori, by which actual fact 
and exiſtence may be diſcovered as certainly 
as the ſenſible mediums by which we reaſon 
may be depended upon: that is an hypotbe- 
tical neceſſity, but will not ſhew us the 
round or reaſon even of this actual exiſt- 
ence; much leſs that of neceſſary exiſtence. 
There is then a great difference between per- 
ceiving that God muſt "neceſſarily exiſt, a 
pofteriori ; and that neceſſity is the ground of 
his exiſtence, @ priori. One neceſſity is as evi- 
dently concluded from any finite and tem- 
Por ary effect, to a 4 and wo gh; cauſe ; 
every effet? neceſſarily inferring its cauſe - 
the other neceſity relates only to Wits and 
to fact only as one infinite effect. The cauſe - 
2 cannot de diſcovered from the oy 


s 4 


f 


5 (40) 
for the neceſſary and infinite effect is, to us, 
altogether —— Hh ; but the efeZ is 
to be argued from the cauſe a priority and as 
concerning exiſtence, is one neceſſary effect, 

one neceſſary Being every way perfect and 
infinite ; the nature of whoſe exiſtence there- 
fore can only be known and argued 4 priori. 
n 
he courſe of this a nt, is, I hope, ſuf- 
ficient to obviate this miſtake. _ wth _ 
_ IT has been farther objected, that it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe a caſe prior to the fir 
cauſe ;' or that neceſſity, which is only a mode 
of exiſtence, can be the ground of exiſtence. 
 , Tris objection, fo far as it is a mere miſ- 
take, is very eaſily anſwered ; I ſhall give it 
all the weight that:I can perceive it really 
has. It is well known that the word cauſe 
may be uſed to ſignify a neceſſary, natural, or 
voluntary cauſe. All valuntary cauſes are 
ſtrictly and properly authors of the effects 
produced. In this ſenſe God is the cauſe or 
author of all Beings. A natural cauſe gene- 
rally means ſome in the conſtitution of 
nature, con as conſtantly producing its 
effect in the courſe of nature ae: | 
but truly and really, both cau/e and effect are 
the mere production of the u of God, who 
is ſtrictly the cauſe and author. of every na- 
tural power and effect. The courſe of nature 
is therefore no iſe inuariable and can- 
Kant, than as be ices fit to continue things in 
the ſame ſtate and circumſtance ; and when 
* : we 


we. 
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f i 
we ſay any power or effect is out of, or be⸗ 
3 , the courſe of nature; if we examine out 
ideas, and think ſoberly, we ſhall find that 
theſe are equally the productions of his will 
alone, who ruleth over all; and differ from 
what we call the courſe of nature, only as 
more unuſual inſtances of the ſame cauſe or 
author, not in themſelves more difficult, but 
more uncommon only. Natural and —— * 
iffer only thus : they are | 


cauſes then dif 
truly voluntary cauſes; but God alone is to 
be conſider d as the author of all natural 
effects. He himſelf, or ſome other agent 
under his direction or 
thor of all natural effects. When we ſpeak 
of a voluntary cauſe, that Being or agent is 
the author, whoſe will produces the cffe&; - 
and þo far only as his will has ect. And 
here ariſes the great controverſy among 
loſophers concerning the proper effects of the 
wills of all inferior agents: whether their 
wills ever produce any effects in nature; or 
vrhether all natural effects are not the 
actions of God only. But the ſolution of 7513 
is of little importance in itſelf; foraſmuch as 
all agents defign the effects of their actions, 
and all ura — are therefore accountable = 
for all their actions and defigns; and it is no 
part of our preſent ſubject. All age 4 
cauſes are authors only of the proper 
hos their uns and actions, in a pbyſic 
2 cauſes cannot 


2 


— 


permiſſion, is the au- 


( 


will has here no place, and therefore they 
are very improperly ſaid to act at all. Nece/- 
ſary cauſes produce by neceſſity their neceſſary 

2 They admit of no limitation. Their 
effects are neceſſarily infinite in all ſpace and 
duration. Therefore the cauſe cannot be prior 
to the effect, but in order of nature or con- 
ception. Nevertheleſs neceſſity is, in its own 
nature, a cauſe ; and all truth and neceſſary 
exiſtence are in their natures effects of neceſ- 
fity. There muſt be a cauſe, reaſon, and 
foundation of all truth and all exiſtence ; other- 


wiſe true proportions and relations may be 


as well falſe; and all Beings and exiſtences 
may as well not be or not exiſt. Contingent ex- 
iſtence may indeed, by its nature, not exiſt; 
but if it does exiſt, ſome cauſe, even a volun- 
tary author of it, muſt alſo exif. In like 
manner neceſſary exiflence muſt have ſome 
ſufficient cauſe of its exiſtence, even neceſſity. 
A Being or exiſtence prior to a neceſſary Be- 
ing, or int cauſe, is indeed abſurd: never- 
theleſs there muſt be a cauſe, reaſon, or foun- 
dation why this neceſfary Being does exiſt ; 
and that can only be neceſſity. The cauſe is 
not prior to the effect, as I faid before, only 
in order of nature and conception; as all 
truth is founded on neceſſity, altho' nothing 
can poſſibly be prior to neceſſary truth. Here 
is the mi/take, or rather fallacy. Cauſe, when 
applied to truth, or 2 exiſtence, means 
only reaſon, ground, 0 foundation: when 
WE to contjngent e fects, it means ſome 
5 * | | 5 2 8 , 


„ 
Being. Kahler, or exiſtence conſider d as 2 
voluntary author, who, as ſuch, is the ground, 
and reaſon, and foundation of theſe contingent 
effects. Theſe 'two ideas then being dr/tinct 
and afferent, tho expreſsd by the ſame 
word, a fallacy is introduced by uſing the 
fame word in "he ſame ſentence, as if the 


ideas were alſo the ſame; whereas they are 


manifeſtly changed, to make the ropolition 
_ intelligible. Thus it is abſurd to aſſert a ca- 
Prior to the firſt cauſe, meaning by cauſe, in 
— parts o 77 Sl dine! Berng, 1020 
is a voluntary cauſe ; for this is to aſſert ſome 
Being to exiſt before the fig: but if cauſe, 
in the firſt part of the ſentence, is allow d 
to mean reaſon, ground, or foundation | in ge- 
neral ; and in the latter part, to mean Being, 
author, and voluntary efficient ; all the abſur- 
dity ceaſes, and it is really no more than to 
aſſert that there i is a reaſon, ground; or foun- 
dation, even neceſſity, for the exiftence © of 
that mighty Being who is the fr cauſe and 
author of all other Being and exiſtence. * | 
now ſeems plain to the meaneſt ity, 
and has, I think, been evidently 2 out 
to be the very truth, Learned and artful men 
may throw a duſt of oppoſition upon the 
cleareſt argument, if others will hearken to 
authority, and gaze at and admire what 
do not underſtand : but Tam perſuaded, 
that the moſt unlearned and loweſt capacity 
eee ſafe from deluſion, if they would 
our and "7 to ſolve difficulties / 
G 2 that 


(44) a 
Ander really do not percei ue; but would 
and determine only ſo far as their rea- 
ſon and capacity did truly reach, Some deep 
and abſtract truths might thus indeed eſcape 
many of our — minds; but ſo allo 
would the difficulties and objections that at- 
tend them: and I doubt not truths of all 
ſorts would jr/# appear to every degree of 
our underſtandings, rather than thoſe errors 
and deluſions which are introduced by atten- 
tion to learned and ſubtil diſputations upon 
points unexamined and unſettled. . our 
common ſenſe and rational judgment. 
As to neceſſity's being rather a made than a 
foundation of exiſtence; one that is fincere- 
in ſearch of truth will not ſtay to diſpute 
merely about i If by made be meant 
every circumſtance of exiſtence, to be ſure the 
_ Eauſe, reaſon, or author of exiſtence will be 
included: and ſo will even the ends and de- 
| figns of exiſtence. - But this is, I think; an 
unuſual extex/ion” of the idea. Thus the well 
af God, upon which all contingent exiſtence 
Kors depends; n We n exiſtence of 
contrugent Being: and thus happineſs or mi- 
», for which every created, moral, and 
* Being is defigned by its nature, is a 
mode of the et or er Ya 09 This 
ſeems too looſe: and indeterminatę a way of 
reaſoning; 2 I verily think, ſerves rather 
to obſcure this . Argument a priori, than to 
illuftrete truth, It is very plain, that 1. 
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ſenſe as eternity, infinity, and the like ate. 
Such modes 9 to the conſideration 
of the exiſtence of any Being; altho they 
ſubſiſt equally, in point of time, with the 
Being to whom they belong; and ſo does 
the cauſe or author of every exiſtence, con- 
ſider d as operating or producing the effect, 
whether the cauſe be neceſſary or not. There 
is only this difference; a voluntary cauſe or 
ater may be conſider d diſtinct from its pro- 
duction, and without it: a neceſſary cauſe can- 
not; for it muſt neceſſarily produce its effect, 
or not at all. Nevertheleſs the co-exiſtence of 
the cauſe and effect, or the joint-confideration 
of them, whether neceſſarily or voluntarily 
operating, does by no means confound the 
one with the other. The will of God is {till 
the cauſe, whatever other name may be given 
it, of the contingent exiſtence; and neceſſity 
is the cauſe of God's neceſſary exiſtence. 
__ . ETERNITY and 7nfinity are modes only, 
and do not imply or infer necgſſity of exiſt- 
ence; but neceſſity is a ground or foundation 
af exiſtence,” 5 muſt imply therefore every 


neceſſary mode, as eternity, infinity, &c. All 


_ exiſtence that is the efe# of neceſſity muſt 
have. invariably all neceſſary modes ; whereas 
contingent exiſtence may have what modes 
the author of its Being ſees: fit to confer; 
therefore contingent modes may be ſubſequent 


3 to che contingent exiſtence; or contingent ex- 


: may be partially conſider d': not fo 
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fary. So alſo are the proper 


God's exiſtence, or it has meant only a meſs 1 


0 We _ 
-Nenee muſt allo be neceſſary, and cannot poſ- 
ny be 3 . neceſſity is the cauſe and 
Foundation of the exiſtence of the /# ftance, 
= all its modes and properties. Neceſſity is 
not a mode, but the foundation of all truth, 
I do not indeed ſee mode can be predi- 


cated of ideal truth, altho' neceſſity always is, 


not as a property, but as a foundation of 


trath. Mode — 5 to Being, ſubſtance, and 
exiſtence: contingent modes to contingent Be- 


ings; and neceſſary modes to neceſſary Being. : 


If ideal truth was capable of modes, thoſe 


modes mult be neceſſary, as all truth is; and 


therefore all the proportions and relations of 
truth to other truths or Beings are alſo neceſ- 
tions and relations 
of contingent Beings, with reſpect to one an- 


other, neceſſary; not conſider d as the pro- 


Perties of thoſe Beings (in this ſenſe they 
muſt be contingent;) but conſider d as truths 


aeg neceſſarily from their actual exiſtence. 
Tux RE is, and can poſſibly be, but one ne- 
ary truth of exiſtence, as has been ſhewn 3 

5 modes and properties of which muſt be 

therefore neoę ſary : but neceſſity can with no 


propriety be ſaid to be a of neceſſary 


Being; altho' neceſſary Being ſuppoſes neceſ- 


ſity as its cauſe or foundation; even as neceſſary 


truth implies neceſſity as its cauſe. It has not 


been uſual to conſider the exiſtence of God as 
_ neceſſary fact or truth: therefore r has 


either not been aſſerted at all 
. 


(4%) 


fey'n 8 to account for the phznos 
mena of nature, or to reconcile our reaſon- 


ings with facts, that is, hypothetical neceſſi- 


ty; or if it has been admitted by force f 
reaſon, it has been inſiſted on as a mode or 
property, or any thing beſides the cauſe or 


foundation of God's exiſtence ; inſomuch that 
perfection has been faid to be equally a foun- 
dation of exiſtence ; and that neceſſity was no 
more connected with exiſtence in God, than 
a ſquare with a circle. This is very ſtrange, if 


one did not fee, in other caſes, to what degrees 


of abſurdity, force 'of oppoſition will carry 
men. What is perfection, but an aggregate of 


modes and ies, which ſuppoſe ſome | 


Being to which they belong? and therefore 
cannot "ily be the cauſe or foundation of 


its exiſtence: but that cauſe, whatever it be, 


muſt be the foundation of the Being and all its 
eftions : whereas neceſſity does not, as a 


property, depend upon the /ubftance or Being, 


but is itſelf the ground and Support of the ſub- 


flance and all its properties: fo that if it muſt 

be call'd a made or property of God, it is quite 
unlike all other modes and properties, and 
muſt be % in a very oa ſenſe, and fur 

generis. Neceſſity is allow'd to be "naturally 


and neceſſarily connected with all #rath ; but 


not with exiffence, any more than circle with 
ſquare. This groſs miſtake ariſes from want 
of conſidering neceſſary exiſtence as truth or 
neceſſary fact: and no wonder, when God's 
r is only allow 'd or aſſerted in conſe- 


. | 


(48) 
quence of the exiſtence of other Beings, and 
to fave abſurdities in our reaſonings ; and it is 

even inſiſted on, that the author of all things 
exiſts without any cau/e or reaſon, and only 
_ exiſts becauſe he exiffs. If this be true, neceſ- 
ty has indeed no connection with exrftence ; 
for with contingent exiſtence it can have none, 
but is inconſiſtent with it; and that Being 
who is the cauſe of all contingent exiſtence, is 
fo far, it ſeems, from having nece/jity for the 
foundation of his exiſtence, that he exiſts 
without any cauſe or reaſon at all. But if there 
zs a reaſon and cauſe why all things and Be- 
ings are what they are, there muſt be ſurely 
a reaſon why the cauſe and author of all 
things does exiſt; and that can be no other 
than the reaſon of all truth, even neceſſity ; 
and then neceſſity is as clearly connected (not 
indeed with all exiſtence in general, but) with 
God's exiſtence, as it is with other truth. 
II is faid, that truth can only be followed 
to ſome ſelf-evident truth; and exiſtence or 
act to ſome firſt cauſe or fact. But this is a 
great miſtake. The ground of all truth is ne- 
Ceſſity, whether perceived intuitively or by 
deduction. The top of truth, as it is weakly 
call'd (for all truths are equally firſt) is neces 
ty of proportion or relation: fo likewile tl 
ground of the exiſtence of the- author of all 
things is neceſſity ; and the top (or foundation 
more properly) of fa## is, not the firſt cauſe 
and author, (for the exiſtence of God is alſo 
Jad, tho neceſſary fact) but neceſſity of exiſt- 
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Is ſhort, the great difference detween the 


ſers and aſſerters of this argument @ pri- 


ori is this: As it relates to ideal truth, they 


5 , that there is really no reaſon for, or ground. 
truth; but true relations and proportions 


2 ſo, without any ground or reaſon : we 
22 that neceſſity is the ground and foundation 

ol all trutb, pruportions, and relations. Again, 
as it relates to exiſtence, they ſay, there js no 
_ cauſe or reaſon of God's exiſtence, but he does 
exiſt without any ground or foundation : we 
4 neceſſity is the reaſon of God's exiſtence, 
ich is not only a / act that cannot be de- 
nied, but . — fact or truth. At this im- 
ant point we part, and each of us muſt 


look to the neceſlary conſequence of theſe 
different ways and opinions; and I have 
endeavoured to make denn, er in the 


courſe of this argument. 
Ir after all it ſhould be dad, chat althe' 


| this reaſoning is ſtrictly and metaphyſically 


true, and the argument @ priori is the only 
medium of proving the neceſſary nature and 


infinite perfections of God; yet is it of little 


uſe and importance in general, being appre- 
hended but by a e, and not ups = 
mon capacities ; whereas the Being and. 


ns of God eh hr n 


religion, and ought therefore to be clear and 


evident to all, upon plain principles of truth; 
n particularly, 1 
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has ever been reckon'd a firſt. principle of 
true religion ; and men in general have been 
juſtly condemned for not ſeeing, it, and wor- 
ſhiping God accordingly. altho' by this 
how hy gs the unity appears only to be proved 
by the argument 4 priori, in a way above 
common capacities, who are nevertheleſs 
equally required to know and r 
__ great truth, of the unity of God 

To all this I anſwer; Firſt, thadthe agu 
ment is unfairly repreſented, as more 9 — 
and difficult than it really is, and has been 
yet farther and ras involved by ſnews 
of learning and zeal of diſputation; ps a 
as it requires little more than freedom from 
prejudices, and a ou ordinary underſtand- 
ing, to comprehend the obvious force of this 
reaſoning, without ffefed and. metaphyfical 
terms: not more than is requiſite to be con- 
vinced juſtly by the more «/ual argument 
a poſteriori, What can be more plain and 
obvious, than that all things are Bo product 
of ſome mighty Being, a4 himſelf could 
not be produced by any. other, altho' there 
muſt. alſo be a — why this it Being 
does exiſt, otherwiſe he may as well not 
exiſt: and as there can be only two founda- 2 
tions of Being, the ww:// of — author, or 
neceſſity, (for chance and accident, c, are 
only. words ſignifying our ignorance of the 
real cauſe) the — only remains to he the 
1 of God's exiſteuce, W 

Tan as to notions ol the divine weer. 


(537) 
Hons; refs 1 are to be taken for granted 
Vithout any inquiry into their nature and 
"foundation, as is indeed the common caſe; 
there is no other medium of conceiving them 
 ebſolutely and properly: and therefore whe- 


ther men diſcover theſe perfections regularly 


and artificially, or no, I muſt think that they 
can no otherways get the true ideas of _—_ 
ute perfections, than by conſidering them as 
belonging to neceſſary Being. Proper and ab- 

ſolute eternity, infinity, and the like, can- 
not, as I have ſhewn, be gather d from _y . 

arguments 4 poſteriori ; and therefore muſt 
be taken for granted, and not proved at all; 
or be demonſtrated from the nature of ne- 
tefity as a cauſe or foundation. The unity 
of God in particular is no other way to be 
demonſtrated: and I am perſuaded that this 
is the manner in which the moſt or 
underſtandings conceive it; tho perhaps they 
may not attend to the due feeps and method 

of their reaſoning. I would always exclude, 
from any pretences of difficulty, ſuch as make 
10 inquiry at all, and are content with being 
told what they afterwards take for truth, 
without examination. 


Tusk then who reaſon at all about the - 


unity of God, conſider this univerſe; and all 
2 things as the product of one — 
Agent, who poſſeſſes infinite perfections, and 
1 tema — independent: they perceive but 

one perfect Being neceſſary for all theſe . 3 
A can never, by reaſon * be 
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more than one firſt cafe, ber 


more may appear to de | B 
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deration. Many 
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concluſions will offer, upon aten of 
more than one : the errors may 
and 


be infinite, 

and their homage 

confounded and undirefted : there will hardly 
be any remedy, but to inquire after all reli- 
gious pretences, and to worſhip every ima- 
ginary and even unknown God, Hence will 
{ſpring up all poſſible ſapenſtition and idola- 
try; and every abſurdity will be embraced, 
for fear of miſſing the truth; and religion 
will really have no foundation at all, while 
the object of worſhip and obedience is alto- 
gether unknown. If therefore men will have 
any religion at all, there is no poſſible rational 
ſupport of their dependence, but the unity 
of God, which they muff embrace and main- 
tain, whether they conſider the ground and 
foundation of it as truth, or no; 2 
they can never . —4 united he 'S or con- 
Alient principles of religion. - 
— — and virtuous men have never 
given up this necgſſary article of all true 
religion, the 3 of God, however ill they 


have proved or defen itz 1 oo » 
have — ſeen, that, without it, no ground 
of faith and dependenc 1d be held, and 


 Mdolatry and fa Rition muſt il without 
| Hence alſo the juſ OT nas 
tion has been —_— __ Jl 2 Ye — 


n 
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from: vicious'and corrupt minds, who £4 ti 
like to retain the knowledge of the one God 
of the univerſe; 6g gi given over 
to all unrighteouſneſs, as the due recompence 
« of their error; and have no e but in 
all manner of ſuperſtitions and idolatries, 

which alone can flatter their deluded hopes 
and vain imaginations : while the notion of 
ene only ſip tn and pre Daley is a ſecu» 
rity only for virtue and uprightneſs. | 

Herein lies the juſt immorality of ido- 
and ſuperſtition : not in mere miſtalen 
1 e Deity ; theſe may be innocent 
and unavoidable : but in ſuch errors and ab- 
ſurdities as vice and corruption lead to, and 
make, as it were, neceſſary. He that believes 
in and obeys one only ſupreme God, the au- 
thor of the univerſe, and the moſt perfect and 
excellent moral agent, who neceſſarily per- 
Oeives all truth, and conſtantly judges and 
acts conformably to it, according to infinite 


wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs; can have no 


rule of action but reaſon and truth, or the . 


will of this mighty and excellent Being, in in 
perfect conſiſtence with reaſon and truth; 
and no refuge for happineſs but in his favour, 
only to be obtain d by the practice of inte- 

grity. On the contrary, he that doubts of 
this unity, 


, and nome to receive vain, uncer- 


perſtitious notions. of the 
has a ike vacergia.rels of conduct, and alle 


dependence; and is therefore ready, in pro- 
ortion to-his vice 1 to change 
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the truth: of God into a lie, and to embrace 
theſe 7alſe and idolatrous objects of truſt, as 
the only poſſible, tho' merely y imaginary, re- 


füuge of unrighteouſneſs. This is true then in 
the nature of things, and follows from the 


conſtant diſpoſitions of virtue and vice in 
rational dependent Beings; altho there were 
no arguments further to prove the unity of 
God: and this is enou h to juſtify the con- 
demnation of thoſe who, thro' immorality, 


deny the unity. If therefore there were no 


other reaſons to ſupport the unity of God, the 


vice and corruption that raiſes the con 


doubts and principles, and conſtantiy and na- 
turally attends the denial of it, is ſiſicient to 


lead virtuous and good men to this great truth; 


which, upon that ſuppoſition, wants indeed 


evidence to ſupport it: and ſo the intereſts of 


virtue and true religion are extremely defec- 


tive in point of reaſon and argument; and 


men are falſely directed to this great principle 
as truth, 225 has really no ground and foun- 
dation. Nevertheleſs che, principle of the unity 
of God is, we ſee, neceſſary to the ſupport of 
virtue and true religion. If there may be my 
than one God, all is uncertain and hopeleſs ; if 
one only, all is ſafe and ſecure, whatever evi- 
dence there is or is not of this great truth. 
Bor the evidence of the unity is as plain 


and obvious as that of the exiſtence. oy 
man that believes in one author and cauſe of 


all things, as a ſupreme and perfect moral 


206 ah ; * he may not be immedi- 
OM. 
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— to deny, or at leaſt to . e 
aſſerters of, more original authors and cauſes, 
bas however no reaſon: to believe and truft in 
more: for it is plain, that one is ſufficient to 

_ anſwer all phænomenu and dependence; and 
one ſuch mighty cauſe and author is evidentix 
neceſſary, in this ſenſe. But this is not the _ 
ſenſe of neceſſity as a foundation or cauſe of _ 
exiſtence ; and how ſhall he be led to tbbe 


a 7 I have already ſhewn, that very ordi-„ 


and common capacities may perceive 
the whole force of the argument from nece/- 
fity as the ground and reaſon of God's eit. 
ence : the next ſtep then, to the unity, is very 


plain and ſtrong. Neceſſity cannot be the by 


Foundation of two ſuch neceſſary Beings : the 
_ effetss, if more than one, would be in every 
reſpect alike and the ſame, there being no poſ- 


fible wi or limitation concerned: Th that 


what is call'd 409, could only be in effect one 
and the ſame : even as neceſſity in reſpect of 
every truth, is the cauſe of one only truth of 
every kind ; ſo alſo is it the cauſe of one only _. 
neceſſary exiſtence. From any other cauſe of 
exiſtence, except only neceſſity, infinite kinds 
and degrees of Being may proceed; becauſe 
the effefts of this cauſe, which is the ill of a 
Perfect agent, may be inſinitely diverſified ; 


br yet, even in this caſe, it is quite abſurd to : 


imagine the vbluntary production of u ſame 


Beings ; but from neceſſity as a cauſe, one only bi 
can proceed; one only in kind, degree, and pen. 


a This * 18 the * and obvious ; a 
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